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oderator Denny: 


Good evening, neighbors. As the 
preat debate on our foreign policy 
continues, the central unknown 
question appears to be the one we 
are discussing tonight, ‘““How Can 
ithe Non-communist Nations Unite 
To Fight Aggression?” Unlike the 
issue of isolationism versus intet- 
Wentionism of ten years ago the 
entral issue today is what the 
(mon-communist nations will do to- 
gether in the face of communist 
meeression. 

Nearly 800 million people are 


Hsolute rule of the men in the 
&cemlin. The rest of the world, 
#hout a billion and a half human 
meings, are represented by nearly 
90 national governments. While 
@ost of them are in the United 
Nations they're not yet in agree- 
@ent on how to meet communist 
wegression. A great deal of mis- 
maderstanding exists among them. 
So we've invited unofficial rep- 
fesentatives of Britain and France 
© discuss this question with us 
im the spirit so well expressed by 
the late Lord Lytton in a lecture 
t Town Hall in 1933, when he 
mid, ‘Let enemies be cautious, 
itiends should be frank.” Follow- 
ng their statements, equally frank 
juestions will be put to the speak- 
its by Major George Fielding 
iliot, well-known military analyst, 
d Mr. Walter O’Hearn, of the 
ontreal Daily Star. 
We'll hear first from Mr. John 
Vorys, Republican Congress- 
nan of Columbus, Ohio, who was 
‘Maval aviator in World War I, a 
eacher, thereafter, in the College 
f Yale in China, a successful at- 
orney in Columbus before he was 
lected to Congress for the first 


\ 
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time in 1938. He has been te- 
elected each succeeding session and 
is now a member of the important 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
House. Congressman Vorys. 


Congressman. Vorys: 


Mr. Denny, friends of Town 
Meeting and my ° distinguished 
British and French colleagues. 
I propose to speak plainly. ’m no 
diplomat. This program is going 
to be a hot potato for all of us. 
But with the utmost good will 
for the British and the French and 
the others, I think the free nations 
can unite to fight aggression only 
by some plain talk among them- 
selves. 


You asked about our contribu- 
tion to a united stand. We are not 
united. We are not standing. In- 
stead we are falling back in battle 
in Korea, backing down in the 
United Nations. Furthermore, in 
order to win against aggression we 
must do more than stand. We 
must go forward. We must get 
away from any Munich or Magi- 
not Line thinking. Now, merely 
being united is not enough unless 
we are united in the right stand— 
the right course. The United States 
can best contribute toward an hon- 
otable and effective united stand 
against communism by refusing to 
join in any dishonorable or unwise 
measures merely for the sake of 
unity. 

First of all, the United Nations 
must make a moral stand and stop 
appeasing aggressors. If the United 
Nations fails to record the moral 
judgment of civilization by recog- 
nizing and denouncing Chinese 
communist aggression in Korea, it 
is headed for its last roundup. Our 
North Atlantic partners must real- 


ize that the United States will not 
support for long a united stand 
against aggression in Europe if 
European nations unite to appease 
aggression in Asia. We are for 
a one-world policy on communist 
aggression. If the stand is to be 
a half-world proposition, hemis- 
pheric, we will not join in a Eu- 
ropean hemisphere stand and agree 
to disagree in the Asian hemis- 
phere. If we are forced to a 
hemispheric policy it will be a 
Western hemisphere policy. 

With the aid of the Marshall 
Plan, Europe has made a marvelous 
recovery from the last war. The 
nations that put hundreds of divi- 
sions in the field then can make 
comparable efforts now, if they 
have the will. 


Force is needed to oppose ag- 
gression—military force, economic 
force, moral force. We have con- 
tributed, for resisting aggression, 
the A-bomb; a strategic air force; 
the mightiest navy in the world; 
about 40 billion dollars in economic 
and military aid to free nations. We 
are committing about 20 per cent 
of our national income, about 70 
per cent of our national budget, to 
the defense of freedom. We have 
coaxed and urged and argued and 
pleaded with other nations—please 
to unite and stand against aggres- 
sion instead of separating and 
cringing and running away. Now, 
President Truman said in his 
budget message yesterday, after say- 
ing the North Atlantic nations had 
not done enough, I quote, ‘Aid to 
assist European nations to rearm 
will be conditioned on their carry- 
ing out their full responsibilities.” 
I. will be very interested to hear 
our British and French speakers 
tell what they are doing. 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Congressman Vorys. 


The career of our next speaker, 
Englishman, has many parallels: 
this country. From humble beg 
nings, John Wilmot advanced fri 
a position of bank clerk to i 
House of Lords. In 1945, he | 
came British Minister of Supj 
after serving for two years in DN 
Churchill’s Cabinet. Although | 
successful career was in busin 
and banking, he’s long been 
member of the Labor party a 
was elected to Parliament for + 
first time in 1933. He’s travel 
widely in America and is parti 
larly well fitted to discuss this p 
ticular question. He, like Congre 
man Vorys, served in the Air Fo’ 
in World War I and we are har 
to welcome to Town Meeting, Le 
Wilmot. | 


Lord Wilmot: 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman. H. 
can we unite to meet this mena 
Well, there are two simple pr 
ciples. The friends must stand 
gether and we must try to fo 
the enemy apart. There is ¢ 
point where I entirely agree w 
Congressman Vorys. Force 
needed to oppose military aggs 
sion — military, economic z 
moral force. That’s the view 
take in Britain, and that’s the vi 
that’s taken throughout the Brit 
Commonwealth of Nations, wh 
let us remember, includes nearl 
quarter of the inhabitants of 
entire globe. — ’ 

What have we done? Well, 
have done and we continue to 
our part in Britain. I will give» 
some facts about it. I can’t ¢ 
you the figures for the other C 
monwealth Nations becaus« 
haven’t them, but I can tell + 
what we are doing in Brit 
We're doing this because w 
convinced that if Britain and 
British Commonwealth and An 
ica stand together we’re unb 


ble. If we fall apart, all will be 
lefeated and enslaved. Well, sir, 
jere are the figures—the contribu- 
on which Great Britain has made 
b doing something about this con- 
ction. Our first job at the end 
the war was to rebuild our own 
nattered economy. And with your 
elp we’ve done it. Without your 
lelp we could not have done it, 
t we have done it and we’ve 
fie it very thoroughly. It’s the 
Masis of our military power. Our 
dustrial production in 1950 was 50 
x cent by yolume above prewar. 
hur exports, today, are the highest 
at have ever been known—60 per 
int above prewar. It brings us the 
erewithal to buy what we must 
we from abroad. Our foreign 
ade, hopelessly inadequate three 
fars ago, now shows a substantial 
ance in our favor. And we are 
i near to meeting our dollar com- 
ligments that we have told you 
jat we don’t need further Marshall 
fk. We stand on our own feet 
isi! We are paying our way. 


Now, upon this recovery we've 
ised our immense defense pro- 
jam. We did not wait for ag- 
f2ssion in Korea. Before that, we 
wilt up the largest armed force 
fat we’ve ever had in peacetime 
Britain—seven hundred and fifty 
fousand men in uniform, 4.3 per 
at of the entire working popula- 
on. If you look at it pro rata with 
2 population of the United States, 
inich is three times as big, it 
buld mean an American army, 
fore Korea, of nearly two and 
le-half million men. This has 
i keeping on conscription 
x since 1949, raising it to two 
jats for every man between the 
Nes of 18 and 26—married or 
agle—and there are no exemp- 
hms for any reason whatsoever. 
ery man between the ages of 18 
d 26 serves two years with the 


colors and three and one-half years 
on the reserve. 


Even our defense expenditure is 
a quarter of our total national 
budget and it’s now being stepped 
up to nearly a third. Reports com- 
ing in from London, as a result 
of the conferences now going on, 
show that it’s going higher still. 
This is what we’re doing about 
this conviction that we must stand 
together. 


' This army of ours is strung out 
across the world on guard in 19 
countries ready to meet an attack 
at any key point which is vital 
to us all. I believe I am right in 
saying that, per thousand of the 
population, the British armed 
forces are the largest of any free 
nation in the world. | 


We've reimposed and reinten- 
sified our wartime controls. We 
still have food rationing — about 
20 cents worth of meat a week. 
Buildings have to be licensed and 
there is watertight control of for- 
eign exchange and imports. We 
are planning with our allies in the 
Atlantic Treaty, and we have so 
reported to General Eisenhower, 
that in spite of this tremendous 
contribution to the united armed 
forces we are prepared to make 
a further contribution. 

One further word about China. 
I said that the friends must stand 
together. It is also true that we 
must try to force the enemies 
apart. But we should not think, 
and we do not think, of admitting 
China to the United Nations so 
long as this war goes on. On the 
contrary, Britain, with the United 
States and France and all the lead- 
ing members of the United 
Nations, have jointly made pro- 
posals which we still hope may 
bring this ghastly fighting to an 
end. Then, and only then, can we 
begin to discuss this question and 


many others, That is what we are 
doing in Britain. 
Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Lord Wilmot. Now, 
we turn to France, a country that 
has been the principal battle- 
ground of two world wars, and is 
now the central great power of 
Europe. What will the French 
people do in the face of a possible 
third world war? To answer this 
question we went straight to the 
French Embassy in Washington 
which appointed its Counselor, Mr. 
Christian de Margerie. Mr. de 
Margerie was a battery commander 
‘in the last war, including Dunkirk, 
was on the staff of the French 
delegation to the San Francisco 
Conference for the United Nations, 
and now deals especially with the 
Atlantic Pact, the German ques- 
tion, and Mediterranean affairs. 
We're happy to have with us the 
Counselor of the French Embassy 
in Washington, Mr. Christian de 
Margerie. Mr. de Margerie. 


Mr. de Margerie: 


Ladies and gentlemen. I agree 
with Lord Wilmot in thinking 
that unity is of the essence for 
fighting aggression. The task of 
defense is indivisible. Western 
Europe is the forefront of the 
free world. Such a front covers 
not only Europe’s own security 
but the United States’ as well. 

Europe has already given proof 
that it can fight an aggression. 
First, it crushed subversive at- 
tempts to establish communist 
regimes, in Italy and in France, 
for instance. Second, it resisted 
aggression under the form of guer- 
rillas in Greece and Indo-China 
where French troops are now 
meeting the communist thrust 
against Southeast Asia. Today, 
Europe is threatened by a third 
form of aggression—direct military 


aggression. After the war, tk 
most urgent task in Europe wi 
to avoid an economic breakdow 
Reconstruction is well advance 
thanks largely to the Marsha 
Plan... Rearmament follows bi 
under difficult circumstances sin 
it has to be based upon a coi 
valescing economy. 


In spite of those difficultie 
Congressman Vorys, Europe ca 
contribute substantially to the cre 
tion of a force for deterring ar 
resisting aggression. In the fie! 
of manpower, France, for instanc 
through her system of compulso1 
military training, has at her di 
posal more men than she cz 
equip. Such manpower will e 
able us to organize an increasir 
number of divisions. We a 
aiming at the formation of | 
active divisions in* 1951, 15 
1952, 20 in 1953, to be supporte 
by reserve divisions. This rf 
armament entails a huge financi 
effort. The military budget « 
France, this year, is the highe 
in her history. It represents 
per cent of the whole budge 
Thanks to its large population ar 
its great industrial capacity, E 
rope can rearm on a big scale. € 
course, such reconversion towal 
a wartime economy must be doi 
cautiously in order to avoid i 
flation. American aid under t 
form of military equipment 
machine-tools and raw materials- 
is essential. 

Besides its material contrib 
tion, it is vital that Europe shou 
show a real fighting spirit. It 
often accused of neutralism ai 
defeatism. That accusation is u 
founded. The people of Euro: 
will fight to avoid the terrib 
scourge which is communist 
cupation. But, to them, the pré 
pect of a third world war 


deed a terrible thought. They 
ow invasion and its destructions 
nd they do not. welcome the idea 
being bombed and _ liberated 
ain. They want to prevent war 
well as communist occupation. 
o this end, they want to increase 
weir material strength. But they 
so believe that if a possibility of 
lfeguarding peace through 
gotiations exists, such an op- 
ttunity should not be missed. 
| is not a question of appeasement 
it one of using both material 
ans and diplomacy toward the 
jme end—the preservation of 
race. 


’ 


‘Nineteen hundred and fifty-one 
i'l undoubtedly be a dangerous 
tar. All the same, it must be 
ed to raise a force which will 
tease the sense of confidence 
@ong the Europeans. To a large 
(tent, also, the morale of the 
meopeans will be determined by 
© actions of their allies. Nothing 
eid hit this morale more than 
i eebirth of isolationism in the 
hited States. European neutral- 
is: would feed on it. If, on the 
wntrary, the United States con- 
aces Europe that, from zero 
jur, it will stand strongly by its 
dies and with an adequate force, 
en the fighting spirit of the 
‘ropeans will be greatly encour- 
ed. By its tremendous psy- 
‘ological impact, General Eisen- 
ywer’s journey to Europe is al- 
ady bringing about this feeling 
‘ total confidence which is essen- 
| between countries fighting for 
bir survival and for the preser- 
tion of peace. 


iderator Denny: 

Thank you, Mr. de Margerie. 
je information that you and 
wed Wilmot have given us is 
portant information for the 
aerican people to have before 


them as we go on with this 
great debate. Now, we are ready 
for questions from our interroga- 


‘tors, Major George Fielding Eliot, 


author and radio commentator, 
and Mr. Walter O’Hearn, cor- 
respondent of the Montreal Daily 
Star. Who is ready with a ques- 
tion? Major Eliot. 

Major Eliot: Congressman Vorys, 
don’t you think that we have an 
interest, a real American interest, 
in the defense of Western Europe? 
I really get a sort of tone from 
what you were saying that we 
were doing something for Europe. 
But aren’t we doing something for 
ourselves, too, in trying to defend 


Western Europe against Soviet 

aggression? 
Congressman Vorys: Yes, we 

are, Major Eliot. We have an 


interest but it’s not the interest 
that the President expressed in 
his State of the Union message 
when he said that the defense of 
Europe is the basis for the defense 


of the whole free world, our- 
selves included. I think, as I 
read before, the President has 


come back from that proposition. 
I think President Hooyer was 
more accurate, and it will be 
helpful for our friends in Europe 
to understand the situation, when 
he said, ‘‘The foundation of our 
national policies must be to pre- 
serve for the world, this Western 
hemisphere Gibraltar,” and as 
Churchill said, “The United States, 
the great counterpoise, the best 
hope for the salvation of Christian 
civilization and democracy.” Now, 
if these nations understand that 
it is to our interest to fight our 
wats away from home if we can,, 
both for their sakes and ours, and 
that we have a common interest 
in preserving Europe if they will 
do their part, that’s a good thing. 


But if they get the idea that we 
have to protect Europe to protect 
ourselves, I think it will be an 
unrealistic idea that may lead to 
tragedy. 


Major Eliot: Congressman, isn’t 
it a question of maintaining a 
balance, then, between American 
effort and European effort? And 
don’t you think that the appoint- 
ment of General Eisenhower, de- 
spite criticisms that have been 
made by distinguished members of 
Congress from your state, was a 
good idea, that is to put a man 
like that on the job to maintain 
that balance? 


Congressman VWorys: Yes, but I 
don’t think the balance is there 
yet. Our previous speakers gave 
some figures on what they are 
‘doing. They simply don’t com- 
pare with what General Ike has 
said is needed, “equal sacrifices” 
—the greatest sacrifice is not equal 
to ours. We hear of the French 
giving 33 per cent of their budget. 
Seventy per cent of our budget 
is going tothe common defense. 


Major Eliot: Only this year, Con- 
gressman. 


Congressman Vorys: Well, in 
each of the previous years our 
contribution has exceeded the con- 
tributions of either Britain or of 
France. Let me give you a figure. 
Here’s a clipping from the Lon- 
don Chronicle, the News Chron- 
icle, which has as its headline, 
“The United States will be spend- 
ing 16 per cent of its national 
income for defense as against 10 
per cent for Britain,” probably 12 
per cent if they adopt their new 
program. The proposed expendi- 
ture for defense under the existing 


British plan would be 24 pounds: 


per capita as against 117 pounds 
in the new Truman plan. That’s 


from a British paper. We're n 
going to get along if we try © 
kid ourselves or kid the peop 
over there that their sacrifice 
so far, in preparation for th 
new menace have been equal. At 
they must be equal. 

Major Eliot: We're not going 
get very far, Congressman, eithe 
if we try to kid ourselves th 
handing over the industrial pr 
duction of Western Europe to # 
Soviets without trying to save 
is going to give us any safety 
the Western Hemisphere. 

Mr. Denny: Let’s see. We ha 
Lord Wilmot here. Lord Wilm 
would you comment on the ¢ 
servations just made by Congre 
man Vorys? 


Lord Wilmot: Yes, I’m afrz 
the Congressman has some of ] 
figures wrong. There’s a go 
way of testing how much peoj 
pay in taxation. Just look 
these figures. There are only 
people in the United Kingd 
who have 20 thousand doll: 
left after they have paid thi 
taxes. If you earn 28 thousa 
dollars a year in the United Kir 
dom, you pay 18 thousand in | 
and you have 10 thousand Ik 
We can’t buy a washing machi 
a refrigerator or a radio anymo 
and we get 20 cents’ worth 
meat per week. 


Congressman Vorys: May I co 
ment on that? We must make 
distinction between defense budg 
and budgets for a planni 
socialism. The British budget: 
share in 1949 was ninth among | 
members of the North Atlar 
Pact in percentage of its natio 
expenditures. Their taxes w 
high but were for their sociali: 
planning—which is their busin 
—not for national defense. TI 


were ninth in national defense in 


)949. 


Mr. Denny: Mr. de Margerie 
Wants to comment here. Mr. de 
[Margerie. 


Mr. de Margerie: Congressman 
Vorys, you cited those figures, 33 
. cent. I think, in the case of 
rance and of many countries, it’s 
ot so much a question of figures 
id of budget. I think you have 
ye see what you get for that money 
fd I think, for instance, in the 
jase of France you get quite a 
ot. You know that the French 
lary for the soldiers is extremely 
ow, and if we were to pay our 
yeldiers the price you pay them 
Here, I think that per share would 
* much higher. Also, that figure, 
4 per. cent, is taken out of the 
beneral budget in which we have 
® include a very high figure for 
leonstruction which you do not 
esi to do here. That takes also 
hout one-third of all of our 
idget. Now, let us see what you 
‘et for that. I think, for instance, 
> France you have at the very 
Ia6ment 650 thousand men under 
mms, plus 150 thousand in Indo- 
‘nina. That makes 800 thousand. 
Well, France’s population is about 
ine-fourth of the United States. 
£ you multiply the 800 thousand 
v four, you would get a figure 
' about three million 200 thou- 
nd men under arms. JI think 
mat is the aim of your administra- 
on but it’s not been reached yet. 
‘Iso, as I said before, we are plan- 
ing to have 10 divisions, 15 divi- 
ons, and 20 divisions respectively. 
lhis may look rather little com- 
jared to prewar figures but mili- 
hry circumstances have changed 
uite a lot and now it’s generally 
mitted that it’s necessary to 
ve one million inhabitants to 
npport an adequate modern divi- 


sion with the reserves and when 
everything is on. So I think it 
wouldn’t be impossible that France 
should in the long run support 
about 35 to 40 divisions. The 
same figure in the United States 
would go very high up, it seems 
to me. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. de 
Margerie. Mr. O’Hearn, you have 
a question. 

Mr. O’Hearn: After the recent 
flurry, Mr. Denny, I have so many 
questions I barely know where to 


begin. I think I’d like to ask 
Congressman Vorys, the first. 
Congressman, you take a poor 


view of any Maginot Line think- 
ing. At the same time you seem 
to have a kind word for the 
Hoover Doctrine, sometimes 
known as Gibraltarism. How do 
you reconcile those two points in 
your mind? 


Congressman Vorys: [| don’t 
think that the Hoover Doctrine 
means that we retire to the West- 
ern Hemisphere. It means that 
we make sure that we have allies 
who are using their own resources, 
and have the spiritual unity and 
will to use them, before we im- 
plicate ourselves too far abroad. 
We remember that the bulwark of 
freedom for the world is over here 
and we do not destroy that _bul- 
wark by scattering it around. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, very 
much. We'll start with that other 
question you have, Mr. O’Hearn. 

Mr. O’Hearn: Yes, I have a 
question for Lord Wilmot but I 
still have one for the Congress- 
man. 

Mr. Denny: Well, let’s start with 
Lord Wilmot, first. 

Mr. O’Hearn: All right. Lord 
Wilmot, you spoke of: British 
manpower being strung out over 


19 key points over the \ world. 
Would you tell us where they 
are, I mean, without betraying 
any military secrets? 


Lord Wilmot: Yes, I will. Til 
tell you as near as I can remember. 
There are troops fighting in Korea 
and a great many British troops 
are fighting in Korea. They're 
in Germany, they’re in Gibraltar, 
they’re in Kenya, they’re in Libya, 
they’re in Malaya, they’re in Suez, 


- QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


Man; Congressman Vorys, aren’t 
you undermining those moral 
forces you were talking about in 
our struggle against communism 
and totalitarian forces throughout 
the world, by aligning ourselves 
with the Franco government and 
Fascist elements in Germany? 


Congressman Vorys: Well, we're 
not aligning ourselves with fascist 
elements in Germany and we 
haven’t aligned ourselves with the 
Franco government very far. I 
think that we need the forces of 
Franco and we certainly need the 
forces of Germany. What would 
you want to do, turn them over 
to the communists? Have them sit 
the ‘thing out? Of course, we’ve 
got to have the forces of Germany 
and Japan in this power struggle, 
deadly struggle, against commu- 
nism and we hope that they will 
join with the free nations of the 
‘world in the struggle. 


Lady: Lord Wilmot, since Great 
Britain is one of the non-com- 
munist nations which has recog- 
nized Communist China, how can 
she unite with others to fight Chi- 
nese aggression? 


Lord Wilmot: When the recog- 
nition was given, there was no 
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they’re in Trieste, they’re in thi 
Middle East oil fields, they’re al 
down the Suez Canal, and they’r 
in many other ports all around thy 
world. They defend that grea 
arc of countries that swings fron 
Cairo to Tokyo—the vital lif 
line of the free nations belay th 
Soviet mass. 


| 


Mr. Denny: Now, we'll take ; 
question from a member of th 
audience. 


aggression. It was given a yea 
before communist aggression an 
it certainly wouldn’t be given nov 
Unless the aggression ceases prett 
soon we shall have to reconside 
the whole policy. 


Mr. O’Hearn: Yes, I do want t 
come back and ask the Congres: 
man something else. Congressmat 
you just interpreted. the Hoove 
Doctrine. You said it wasn’t neces 
sarily withdrawal behind a moz 
or a wet Maginot Line but it wa 
just a warning to allies that, unles 
they really pull up and did the: 
share, this might be done. Novy 
do you think it was a very tactft 
warning? Do you think tha 
psychologically, it was a good sel 
ing job? 

Congressman V orys: Well, it ce 
tainly sold a lot of people in tt 
United States. It certainly stirre 
things up and if it stirred up tt 
complacency abroad it would be 
good thing. I don’t agree wit 
every word in the Hoover speec 
It's not a gospel for me or f 
many others. But the warnin 
that we must need more actic 
over there, repeated by Preside 
Truman’s warning yesterday whit 
I read to you, I think, is a goc 
thing, whether it’s tactful or ne 


ere not particularly skillful at 
tee but I think it’s a good 
hing to hear that reminder. 
| Man: How would the effort to- 
ard European unity be affected 
the policies expressed in the 
peeches of former President 
Loover and the Senator from 
‘hio ? 
| Mr. de Margerie: 1 think that 
hatever gives the impression in 
trope that the United States is 
inking of just retreating is cer- 
inly not good for the morale in 
rope and I think it’s acting in a 
butrary way to what General 
senhower’s fine job is doing for 
© moment. We feel a sense of 
safidence and we, of course, take 
1©@ policy of the United States as 
whole and we are actually con- 
Gent that we will stand together 
ed the more we hear about it the 
titer. 


| Major Eliot: Congressman Vorys, 
mm: still getting back to your bul- 
ark of democracy which you say 
© mustn’t dissipate. I don’t quite 
aow how you dissipate a_ bul- 
ark, but isn’t it a fact that the 
fening of a war in Europe, or 
“@ preventing of a war, if we 
in do so, will be better accom- 
dashed and more cheaply ac- 
ymplished, than the defense of 
‘is hemisphere, or bulwark, or 
hatever it would then become, 
rainst a world united under com- 
unist control? 


Congressman Vorys: Well, if I 
iderstand your question, my an- 
ver is yes. You said provided it 
in be done more cheaply by the 
operation and teamwork of our 
aropean allies and ourselves than 
fighting it alone. I’m one of 
ose who supported the military 
J, because, I feel, that for Eu- 
pe to furnish ground forces is 
eaper for us and better for them. 
‘member the original plan was: 


sis 


We were to furnish strategic air 
force and the A-bomb—dreadfully 
expensive, requiring great skill. 
We were to furnish navy. We 
were to furnish arms. Ground 
forces were to be mere token 
forces and the burden of the 
ground forces was to ‘be upon 
Europe. 


Major Eliot: Where do you find 
that in the North Atlantic Treaty, 
Congressman ? 


Congressman Vorys: I find it in 
Secretary Acheson’s statement. He 
was asked the question in the hear- 
ings on the treaty, “Are we going 
to be expected to send substantial 
numbers of troops over there as a 
more or less permanent contribu- 
tion to the development of those 
countries’ capacity to resist?” 
Secretary Acheson said. “The an- 
swer to that question, Senator, is a 
clear and absolute ‘No’.” \Now, 
that is where I got it. A change in 
that position which occasions the 
debate now on who has the au- 
thority and the ultimate responsi- 
bility to pass on ground forces... 


Major Eliot: Was there any sen- 
ator present, sir, who thought that 
the conditions under which that 
statement was made might not 
change and that a different mili- 
tary situation might not result 
which would require the sending 
of additional forces? Was there’ 
any senator present, who heard 
those words, who had so little 
understanding of what he was sign- 
ing as to suppose that? 


Congressman Vorys: I can’t read 
the senators’ minds but you asked 
me a question as to what was the 
basis for my statement and my in- 
terpretation of the treaty and I’m 
giving you that of the Secretary of 
State of the United States. 

Man: Mr. Denny, my question is 
directed to Lord Wilmot. You said 
that Britain has a large standing 


army and also is rolling in wealth. 
Why not send some of that large 
standing army to help our Amer- 
ican boys who are doing most of 
the fighting and dying in Korea, 
not only for the American way 
of life but also for Britain? 


Lord Wilmot: 1 told you that 
there was a large army in, Korea, 
and I told you that the rest of the 
army was strung out along the 
world in points that may become 
just as important as Korea any 
day. We are not rolling in wealth. 
We are very poor, but we are 
doing what we can to pay our 
way and we’re maintaining, per 
capita, the largest armed force in 
the world. We are going to go 
on doing it, for we shall never 
surrender. 


Lord Wilmot; I remember the 
Congressman said something about 
our social services and our security 
plan. None of that expenditure 
was included in the figures I gave 
you. The whole of the cost of the 
social security, the family allow- 
ances, the state medical service, 
and the food subsidies is met out 
of the tax on beer’ and tobacco and 
doesn’t come out of the figures I 
mentioned at all. 


Mr. O’Hearn: JI want to ask 
this of both Mr. de Margerie 
and Lord Wilmot. The Congress- 
man said that the effect of the 
Hoover speech was, at least, to 
stir up complacency in Europe. 
Now I want to ask you both, was 
that stirring up a constructive 
thing or was it a rather destruc- 
tive stirring? 

Mr. de Margerie: 1 don’t think 
it was constructive, sir. We rather 
prefer, I think, General Eisen- 
hower’s speech since he arrived 
in Europe. 

Lord Wilmot: Well, sir, VU 
speak very frankly. Any statement 
made by anybody which tends to 
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drive the friends apart is helpit 
the enemy. Anybody like Eise 
however, or the rest who are f 
holding them together, is hel 
ing our cause which is going 
win. 

Congressman Vorys: I cone 
in the importance of not maki: 
statements that will drive frien: 
apart. That’s why I regret 1 
report, after the British Commo 
wealth Prime Ministers Confe 
ence, that they were going 
vote a plea for, I quote “Fras 
exchange of views with Stalin at 
Mao Tze-tung.” I’m sorry th 
felt. they should do that, but 
hope it will not drive us apart. 

Man: Congressman Vorys, do! 
you think the Europeans a 
reluctant to arm because it mig 
provoke the Russians to mar 
to the English Channel? 

Congressman Vorys: That's o 
thing that you hear. Senator Tz 
has said that rearmament, © 
thought, might provoke the R 
sians to war. I myself am i 
clined to doubt it. I think ‘tk 
the threat of the Atom bomb a 
their own lack of readiness 
occupy Europe is what has be 
deterring them and that deterre 
will continue for awhile, No 
it’s going to be a race to § 
whether we can get enough fo: 
together, over there and here, 
overcome the equalization 
atomic warfare. But I dao 
whether—I’m no genius on milit 
affairs—I- doubt whether mer 
rearmiug will provoke them 
wat. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, C 
gressman Vorys, also Mr. de M 
gerie and Lord Wilmot, Ma 
George Fielding Eliot and Wal 
O’Hearn. 

Plan to be with us next we 
and every week at the sound 
the Crier’s Bell. é 
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‘” continuing the comments on that discussion. Letters on the January 
| and January 16 programs will be reprinted in next week’s Bulletin. 
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THE LISTENER TALKS back” Being Christians in Poland and 
FLIGION AND THE other countries did not save those ° 
VORLD CRISIS people from being overrun by the 


Russians, so I cannot understand 

how Mr. Graham can logically 

1 ; conclude that if we were Chris- 

t confess our sins. We must lay : ; 

Mr il cide. that we. have-an U7BS: We would have nothing to 
P worry about from the Russians, — 


fe Of righteousness that we as <= CorumaNn, El Dorado, Ar. 
(Kountry or individually have 


1 Khe only hope for our country 
i to fall on our knees before God 


ne. These will avail us abso- ae 
ely nothing in our relationship We have tried almost every 
ith God. ...In His sight we ate method of solving the world’s 


graded sinners who need salva- problems and failed. Now Mr. 
n through the shed blood of His Graham says that if we all turn to 
on. —RoBeERT L. Kriner, Ore- God and become converted, that 
sh, Oregon. God will fight our battles for us. 
I say let’s try it and see what God 
will do.—Mrs. REUELL SCHAPPEL, 
Allentown, Pennsylvania. 


The church has gotten away 
om the old paths of our fathers 
10 worshipped God in all sincer- 
, and is trying to substitute a 
sre social man-made program. 
it us get back to God and repent 


Billy Graham said if enough 
Americans and others were truly 
converted, God would intervene 
(our multitude of sins and im- and win the war for a Should 
: : we concentrate on increasing the 
pie His paSeCy and forgive ness. number of converts, or should we 
we will, I believe God will in-  4),, increase the production of 
vene and confuse our enemies atomic bombs just in case divine 
d bless our great nation again intervention is not sufficient for a 
th peace.—V. K. GrirFiTH, military victory? —RICHARD 
ston, Iowa. Boscu, Atwater, Minnesota. 
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THEN AND NOW 


I was struck by the amazing 
agreement among the speakers — 
not perfect, agreement, but sub- 
stantial, essential agreement. This 
suggests that the bitterest days of 
the fundamentalist-modernist con- 
troversy are over. Twenty-five 
years ago a. similar forum would 
have ended in a riot. Tonight it 
actually helped to build spiritual 
unity in America. — Rey. Don E. 
SMUCKER, Chicago, Illinois. 


RELIGION VS. SALVATION 


.do not have much patience 
with the so-called modern religion. 
I stand on the foundation that 
Christ. died on the cross for my 
sins, and I must accept.that sacri- 
fice and witness and live for Him 
if I expect to enter Heaven and see 
and talk with Him whom I love. 
That is my sole purpose in being 
a Christian, just the hope of seeing 
Him some day. Each day I live in 
the joyous anticipation of meeting 
Him, because who knows but 
what any day might be our last 
and our Lord might return to take 
His own with Him. ... Dr. Sock- 
man said he believed that...con- 
version was growth and we don’t 
always know when it happens. 
Well, I believe that if a person 
doesn’t know when the Lord has 
entered his life...it’s a pretty 
good bet that it hasn’t happened 
as yet. . Religion is one thing, 
but salvation is something else 
again, and you could have tons of 
religion and still go to Hell. — 
Mrs. W. Ross Crauser, Tyrone, 
Pennsylvania. 


To my mind salvation really is 
an evolutionary process lasting a 
whole lifetime. Man’s religion as- 
sists him in that process, no 
matter what type it is. The re- 
ligion of the people in India is 
just as much help to them on life’s 
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journey as Christianity is to 

No one particular religion ha: 
monopoly on salvation. No « 
particular belief or creed is s 
ficient for that purpose, althou 
it is a good start in the right dit 
tion. The main thing is the ] 
we lead, how we cooperate w 
the laws of nature as we tre 
life’s pathway, how we try to br: 
out the best in us, to cultiv 
worthy traits rather than vici¢ 
ones, replace hatred with lo 
selfishness with unselfishness, 

tolerance with tolerance, crue 
with kindness, and so on. Th 
are the principal aims of all 

ligions. . Jesus set the exam} 
the pattert oe us to follow. ; 
main purpose was to help us 
that direction, not to consign 
to a hell of punishment for ¢ 
failures and human frailties. — 
B. ERICKSON, Whitehall, W 
consin 


CONFUSING TERMINOLOGY 


I had hoped to hear a clarify: 
and at the same time uplift 
discussion on religion, bu 
turned off the radio with a feel: 
of disappointment and frustrati 

. I believe in Jesus Christ 
can read His words and find th 
simple and understandable, but, 
an adult, I can’t find a church t 
interprets them simply. | Actua’ 
I didn’t understand what the g 
tlemen were talking about. C 
said, “We know that Judas did i 
enter Heaven.’ Jesus said, “J 
Kingdom of Heaven is within yo 
Where is Mr. Graham’s Heaveé 
How can he know whether a f' 
son gets to Heaven?...I am si 
there are many people like mysf 
earnestly desiring to affiliate w 
some church, who find themsel 
repelled by such mystifying 4 
confusing jargon as was heard 
your discussion. Can’ we not 
deeply religious and earnest se 
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rs for truth through the teach- 
ngs of Jesus and talk about our 
eliefs in language that makes 
ense to a fairly well-educated 
erson?— Mrs. CHARLES Kascu, 
kiah, California. 

| The words salvation, regenera- 
Hen, and born again never meant 
inything to me before I was con- 
verted; however, afterwards...I 
it the urge to speak to people 
nd tell them to read their Bibles 
ad find Christ. This thing called 
wMversion was a complete about- 
ce in my life, and I (now have) 
taste for the spiritual life, the 
ible, and daily communication 
vith God on my knees. I still 
el unworthy of my Lord, but I’m 
ying, and with His help some 
ay Tll be everything He wants 
ie to be.... No one knows better 
aan I do how far I have to go 
let before I can lead others, but 
oe Lord wants us to tell others 
vhat He has done for us when we 
j@ve been converted and have sur- 
l@adered our lives to Him — Mrs, 
4% KuMPUNEN, Halifax, Massa- 
(Gasetts. 


‘ESTIMONY 


_ Man does not like to admit that 
fe is a sinner, and humble him- 
elf before God, but nevertheless 
believe that...the sooner in- 
éviduals admit their sinfulness 
md accept the Lord Jesus Christ 
s their personal Saviour and Lord, 
e sooner they will be rid of their 
nm. Then they will know what 
eal joy and real peace in the 
feart is, and will see their individ- 
hl problems being solved. I 
yould not exchange anything for 
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this experience. — JuLIA Vaupry, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


You may call it the “old-time” 
religion if you like, but as for me, 
in this modern age, and being a 
young person (20 years old), I 
find that living daily for the Lord 
Jesus Christ is the most active, 
joyful, and full life that one could 
ever have!— Harry BanrfieLp, 
Chesterland, Ohio. 


In this world of uncertainty, we 
need the certainty of salvation 
through the belief in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, the author and finish- 
er of our faith.... Man has leaned 
on his own strength and failed, 
and needs One who is stronger and 
greater, whose knowledge far ex- 
ceeds our own. How does. this 
One rule? Through Christian 
people who have accepted Him 
and who believe in God’s word 
and live it day by day....As for 
the veracity of the Bible, what 
other book has been so proven, so 
well-preserved, so infallible?... 
It is the only book that can con- 
vict of sin, the only one that can 
offer a remedy for that sin, and 
the only answer to the need of 
America and the need of the world 
today. That remedy is the Lord 
Jesus Christ, the holy and perfect 
Son of God, who was willing to 
leave Heaven’s glory and die on 
the cross to bear our sins that we 
through His death might have life 
eternal. How do I, a 25-year-old 
girl know this? I am one who ac- 
cepted the message of God’s word. 
...1 trusted, tested, tried it, and 
I know it is true. — ELAINE PERRY, 
Plainwell, Michigan. 


RECENT TOWN MEETINGS 
ON RELATED TOPICS 


On June 27—just two days after the outbreak of hostilities. 
Korea—‘‘America’s Town Meeting” featured a discussion of the quest: 
“What Does the Korean Invasion Mean To the U. S. and the UN 
The speakers were Dr. Quincy Wright and Congressman Walter Het 


The Korean problem and other ‘closely related topics of internatic 
and domestic nature have been discussed in recent months. Coj 
of the Town Mecting Bulletins, covering these broadcasts, are still av 
able. You may order by number from the following list. Send fift 
cents for each issue desired to Town Hall, New York 18, N. Y. 


Issue VOLUME 16 
No. 


21. How’ Can the American Citizen Best Insure the Defeat 
Communism? James Roosevelt, Rep. Carl Hinshaw. (Sept. ! 


22. Is Total Mobilization a Threat To Democracy? Rep. Ht 
Scott, Rep. Albert Gore. (September 26.) 


23. Alaska’s Role In National Defense. Gov. Ernest Grueni 
John E. Manders. (October 3.) 


24. What Are the Real Issues In Our Fight With Communis 
Louis Fischer, Rep. Harold H. Velde. (October 10.) 


25. How Should We Combat Russian Propaganda and Distort 
Abroad? Dr. Willard E. Givens, Sen. Owen Brewster. (Oct. | 


26. How Should the United Nations Deal With Future Aggressi 
Abraham H. Feller, H. V. Kaltenborn. (October 24.) 


30. What Should Be Our Policy In Asia Now? Maj. Gen. Cl, 
L. Chennault, Harold Isaacs. (November 21.) 


32. How Should We Meet the Crisis in Korea? J. J. Singh, 
Cocke, Jr., Ellis M. Zacharias. (December 5.) 


33. How Should the Free Nations Deal With Present Aggressi 
Wayne Morse, Lester Bowles Pearson. (December 12.) 


34. What Does This Crisis Demand of Each of Us? Paul 
Douglas, Arthur Goldberg, Marion Folsom. (December | 


35. Can Air Power Defeat Mass Manpower? Alexander P. 
Seversky, Marshall Andrews. (December 26.) 


37. Can the U.N. Meet the Challenge of the Present Crisis? Sen: 
Herbert H. Lehman, Senator Homer E. Capehart. (January 
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